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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. a. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
fo pay. 


Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who | occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
pecemen n y y | I ys, im giving 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 


any choose to take it temporarily, it willbe sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

-iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——‘‘ Discontinue.” 








Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 


We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 


son, except in special cases Where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing tu subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
tELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


an 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
ov the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

AS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

“* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
QF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abalishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Ass€eiation, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Secialism of The Circular in the 


Wanted for The Circular, 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 





News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 


friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 


| gan of the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





Support of The Circular. 


For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, coy- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 

Now as to the question how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Frere 
Dairy Revieious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itselfa volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 

the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. ‘To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 
It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tue Tri-weekty Circuiar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 





2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. 


members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 


of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuartrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IT. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LIV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Criticism or Curistennom. Constrirvrionan Curis- 
qianiry. THe Brsue on Marriace. Pavr’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or AbuLTery. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—CoLLoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Chureh: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c, &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weckly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better tosend such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &. 


gious Press. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 

Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Number of | Consisting of— 


APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, 


Rens varieties. 


Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Frovur, in 
sacks—-Inp1ian Meat, Fern, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 


STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 
JAF Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 


dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

I&” The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on band and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 


CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tuer Mint, has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 





WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c, &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


GrorGe Crain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 
ee 
Tue Crry Trme-Keerer.—Complaint hay- 
ing been made of the irregularity of the new 
clock in the City Hall steeple, (N. Y.) the 
makers, Messrs. Sperry and Burnham, have 
published a card, in which they say: “ The 
difficulty arises from the settling of the floor up- 
on which it stands, caused by the ringing of the 
immense bell upon the roof of the Hall, and 
which is connected to the tower by a lever with 
which it isrung. We learn that it is in contem- 
plation to alter the arrangement for ringing the 
bell, which may obviate the difficulty. The 
clock, however, has performed fully equal to 
our representations, it varying only some siz 
seconds a month. It is made to run very close, 
and consequently requires a perfectly firm fo 
dation to show what it is ca able of doing. We 





or by private conveyance, 





shall be found always ready to test its time- 
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keeping with any turret clock of domestic or 
foreign manafacture, including St. Paul’s, in 
London.””—Home Jowrnal. 

a <a oe — 


Women «nv Printine Orrices.—At the re- 
cent Printers’ Convention at Springfield, IIl., 
the following preamble and resolution were of- 
fered, and whre adopted by a vote of 11 yeas, 
to three nays: 

Whereas, The employment of females in Printing 
offices as compositors, has, wherever adopted, been 
found a decided benefit, both as regards the moral 
tendencies inculeated, and the dependence to be 
placed in their constant presence and attendance up 
on the duties required of them; and, as a means of 
opening « wider field of remunerative labor to a de- 
serving class of society ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association recommends to its 
members the employment of Females in their offices, 
wherever and whenever practicable. 

- - + 
Arab Hospitality versus Arab Villainy. 

Robinson relates an amusing story showing the 
result of the meeting of Arab hospitality and aquisi- 
tiveness. In the journey from Suez to Mount Si- 
nai his company fell in with a flock of sheep and 
goats, feeding in one of the vallies. The owner of 
the flock making his appearance, they bought a 
kid, intending to give their Arabs guides a good 
supper. The killing and the eating of the kid he 
thus describes: 

The poor kid was now let loose, and ran 
bleating into our tent as if aware of its com- 
ing fate. All was activity and bustle to pre- 
pare the coming feast ; the kid was killed and 
dressed with great dexterity and despatch ; and 
its still quivering members were laid upon the 
fire and began to emit savory odors, particu- 
Jarly gratifying to Arab nostrils. But now a 
change came over the fair seene. The Arabs 
of whom we had bought the kid, had in some 
way learned that we were 40 encamp near ; 
and naturally enough concluding that the kid 
was bought in order to be eaten, they thought 
good to honor our Arabs with a visit, to the 
number of five or six persons. Now the stern 
law of Bedawin hospitality demands, that when- 
ever a guest is present at a meal, whether there 
be much or little, the first and best portion 
must be Jaid before the stranger. In_ this in- 
stance the five or six guests attained their ob- 
ject, and had not only the selling of the kid, 
but also the eating of it; while our poor Arabs, 
whose mouths had long been watering with ex- 
peetation, were forced to take up with the 
fragments. Besharah, who played the host, 
fared worst of all; and came afterwards to beg 
for a biscuit, saying that he had lost the whole 
of his dinner. 





Arctic Summer. 

The following experience of an Arctic Summer, 
is from Dr. Kane’s work on the U.S. Grinnell 
Expedition, lately published : 


The perpetual daylight had continued up 
to this moment with unabated glare. The 
sun had reached his north meridian altitude 
some days before, but the eye was hardly 
aware of change. Midnight had a softened 
character like the low sumner’s sun at home, 
but there was no twilight. 

At first the novelty of this great unvarying 
day made it pleasing. It was curious to see 
the “midnight Arctic sun set into sunrise,” 
and pleasant to find that, whether you ate or 
slept, or idled or toiled, the same daylight was 
always there. No irksome night foreed upon 
you its system of compulsory alternation. I 
could dine at midnight, sup at breakfast time, 
and go to bed at noonday ; and but for an ap- 
paratus of coils and cogs, called a watch, would 
have been no wiser and no worse. 

My feeling was at first an extravagant sense 
of undefined relief, of some vague restraint re- 
moved. I seemed to have thrown off the slavery 


of hours. In fact I could hardly realize its 
entirety. The astral lamps, standing, dust- 


covered, on our lockers—I am quoting the 
words of my journal—puzzled me, as things 
obsolete and fanciful. 

This was instinctive, perhaps ; but by and by 
came other feelings. The perpetual light, 
garish and unfluctuating, disturbed me—lI be- 
came gradually aware of an unknown excitant, 
a stimulus, acting constantly like the diminutive 
of acup of strong coffee. My sleep was cur- 
tailed and irregular ; my meal hours trod upon 
each other’s heals: aud but for stringent regu- 
lations of my own imposing, my routine would 
bave been completely broken up. 





Newspaper Composition. 
The following, which we are obliged to insert with- 
out credit, (as so we find it,) contains good hints 
that writers for the Circular may get profit from : 


“Newspaper composition is a distinct and diffi- 
cult art. Its principles must be carefully stud- 
ied by those who would succeed in it. The 
disregard of those principles is the cause of the 

iness which characterizes so much of our 
newspaper literature. The articles must be 
80 written as to attract forcibly, and hold at- 





tention. Processes of thought and reasoning 
are to be left out ; results ouly are to appear. 
Argument is to be suggested, rather than stated. 
Usually one point is enough for an article. — 
Some single nail should be struck fair upon the 
head, and then left at once. Introductions are 
a nuisance. Inferences are always skipped.— 
The sentences should be short. 
should leap with life. Condensation should be 
extreme. Subordinate thoughts should be 
thrown away. The object is not to treat the 
subject in full, but to produce a certain cffect. 
All that is not necessary to the effect should be 
discarded. He who has the nerve to do this, 
with a soul that fires with great thoughts, and 
the manliness to utter them freely, may wield a 
power with the pen which no sceptre can rival.” 
0 
—Among the new patents announced, is one to 
Adolphus Theodore Wagner, of Berlin, in the king- 
dom of Prussia, professer of music, for the inven- 
tion of “a psychograph or apparatus for indicating 
a person’s thoughts by the agency of nervous elec 
tricity.”— Home Journal. 
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Faith and Physiology, 


The physiologists teach that such stimulants as 
tea, coflee, and tobacco, should be disused because 
they are unhealthy; and this charge of unheal- 
thiness is founded on an observation of their na- 
ture and the effects produced on those who use 
them. Such a course of reasoning and judgment 
is sufficient for the world generally, but to us it 
is unsatisfactory, and always fails to induce us 
to action. ‘To say merely that a thing is unheal- 
thy, referring to its effects, is but a blind, em- 
pirical way of treating it—one that is offensive 
to faith; and the action which it induces will be 
So long as 





futile because unintelligent and legal. 
the case was presented to our minds in that way 
we minded it not. Faith made answer, All things 
are pure, 

Of late we have dismissed these articles from 
our diet, thus coming practically on to the ground 
of reform as laid down by physiological science ; 
but, be it observed, by a process of reasoning to- 
tally different from that noticed above, and one 
which well illustrates the contrast between the 
salvation of faith and the dictation of scientific 
legality. 

In the system of faith Christ is the center, and 
the all. Salvation comes through him, and the 
believer will have no other. to 
Christ is the grand pivotal and all-comprehensive 
position from whence we must be led into the 
external truths with which science deals; and it 
is only.as we approach them on this interior side 
—the side illuminated by our connection with 
Christ, that they are practically worth anything 
to us. 

Now in the case of tea, coffee and tobacco, after 
patient waiting for this inspired method of inves- 
tigation and action, it comes to us clearly in this 


Our relation 


way. These stimulants, as they are commonly 
taken, serve the place of habitual medicines; be- 
ing applied to nerve up the drooping and relaxed 
functions of the life. But our faith has long since 
discovered Christ as the great medicine, and the 
substitute for all other restoratives—the eternal 
fountain of life. Here the subject is brought un- 
der the clear light of truth and love, and old hab- 
its that legal science can at best only suppress, 
become at once dissolved in the enthusiasm of faith. 

Physiologists, again, say it is injurious to eat 
fast, and genteel people say it is improper—but 
these are dead, dark reasons, which those who 
make them can hardly explain, and which alone 
will never effectually govern men, or induce right 
action. There isa reason back of them—a phi- 
losophy deeper, which is required to make the 
truth on this point a matter of attraction and not 
of law. The true reason and motive are to be found 
in connection with Paul’s idea about discerning the 
Lord’s body. We follow the maxim of modera- 
tion, not because the contrary is injurious or un- 
genteel, (though doubtless it is both as a second- 
ary eflect,) but because moderation is the natural 
accompaniment of discerning Christ in our food. 
And we must do that in order to be either healthy 
or refined. 

These instances allow us to found the general 
principle that whatever conclusions in regard to 
morals, physiology, society, &c., are fairly arrived 
at by a scientific examination of effects, the Bible 
will lead us to through their spiritual causes, and 
that the latter way is the only thorough method 
of reform. Scientific research operates like the 
law, to reveal to men their need of salvation; but 
Bible grace alone can save. 


Every word | 





Mountain Memories. 

It is rather interesting to notice in the sacred 
annals how many times mountains have been hon- 
ored with glorious presences, and witnessed the 
Mount Horeb was 
There 


meeting of heaven and earth. 
called by distinction the mount of God. 
he appeared to Moses in the burning bush, and 
there he descended again in glory and in terror 
before the hosts of Israel, who waited for his law 
at the hand of Moses. Mount Horeb was the 
refuge of Elijah from the anger of Jezebel. He 
went there through the wilderness, a journey of 
forty days and forty nights, on the strength of 
angel’s meat ; and lodged there ina cave. There 
the word of the Lord came to him, and as he 
stood upon the mount the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent the mountains, usher- 
ing in an earthquake, and a fire, and then a still 
small voice. 

Mount Carmel was a favorite resort of both 
Elijah and Elisha. It was on Mount Carmel that 
Elijah gathered the prophets of Baal, and dis- 
graced their god, while the Lord, answering by 
fire, was proclaimed God. Elisha was on this 
mount when the Shunamite woman came to him 
lamenting her son who had died. 

Christ was fond of mountain retirement. At 
different times it is said that he went up into a 
mountain to pray. One very long discourse re- 
corded by Matthew, is familiarly known as his 
‘Sermon on the Mount.’ He was wont to go to 
Mount Olivet. There he sat when he told his 
disciples what should be the signs of his com- 
ing, and there was the garden of Gethsemane.— 
During his last visit to Jerusalem, it is said that 
‘in the day he was teaching in the temple, and in 
the night he went out and abode in the mount of 
Olives” The scene of his transfiguration, when 
Moses and Elias appeared talking with him, and 
a bright cloud overshadowed them, was on a high 


mountain. 
rs ae 


The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication, 





FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Arabia arrived at Halifax yester- 
day afternoon, bringing one week’s later news from 
Europe. Louis Napoleon, in a speech made be- 
fore the French Legislature, announced that Aus- 
tria will adhere to the allied powers. This is 
considered authentic ; and it is thought probable 
that Prussia will follow Austria’s example—es- 
pecially as she is just now involved in some diffi- 
culty with the Russian government. The Greek 
insurrection is ina fair way to be suppressed. 
The allied powers seem inclined to aid Turkey 
to preserve peace among the Greeks. The fullow- 
ing extract from the speech of Louis Napoleon, 
mentioned above, gives a good comprehensive 
summary of the aspect of the war question, as 
seen from his point of view: 


“ Famine has been averted, but war is begin- 
ning. France has gone as far as honor permitted 
to avoid a collision, but must now draw the sword. 
She has no views of aggrandizement. The days of 
conquest are past, never to return. The results 
of the frank and unselfish policy of France are: 
England, her former rival, is now in alliance and 
becoming daily more intimate ; Germany, from a 
distrustful remembrance of former wars, and from 
hitherto paying too much deference to the policy 
of St. Petersburgh, has already regained indepen- 
dence of action, and considers freely on what side 
lies her true interest ; Austria, above all, which 
could not see with indifference the events which 
were in progress, will enter into an alliance, and 
will thus give her testimony to the justice of the 
war. Here, then, stands the case; Europe, reas- 
sured by the moderation of the Emperor Alex- 
ander of 1815, and of the Emperor Nicholas of the 
present time, seemed to doubt the danger in which 
it stood from the colossal power which by succes- 
sive encroachments, embraced the north and the 
center of Europe, and which possesses almost exclu- 
sively two internal seas, whence it is easy for its 
armies and fleets to launch forth against civiliza- 
tion. But its unfounded demand inthe East has 
awakened Europe. The injustice of the act by 
which a powerful sovereign demands new conces- 
sions from a weaker one, and because he cannot 
obtain them, invades two of his Provinces, is 
enough to put arms in the hands of those who re- 
volt at injustice; but France has also an equal 
interest with England in preventing Russian su- 
premacy from extending itself indefinitely over 
Constantinople ; for to be supreme in Constantino- 
ple is to be supreme in the Mediterranean. To 
protect this right has been for ages the policy of 
every national Government in France, and I will 
not desert it. We are going, therefore, to Con- 
stantinople to defend the cause of the Sultan— 
protect the rights of Christians—defend the free- 
dom of the seas, and France’s just right in the 
Mediterranean ; are going with Germany to aid 
Germany—with Austria to aid in preserving the 
rank from which they wish to degrade her, to 
secure her frontier against the preponderance of 
her too powerful neighbor—are going, ia short, 
with all those who desire the triumph of justice 
and civilization. In this solemn conjunction, gen, 





tlemen, is it that I shall be obliged to appeal to 
the country. I rely firmly upon you, for I have 
always found in you the generous sentiments 
which animate the nation. Strong then in this 
security, in the nobleness of our cause, in the 
firmness of our alliances and the protection of 
God, I hope soon to arrive at a peace which shall 
no longer depend on the power of any one to dis- 
turb with impunity.” 
REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


Santa Anna, between fillibusters and revolution- 
ists, seems to have trouble enough at least to* 
keep him active. By the latest advices from 
Mexico, we learn that a revolution has broken 
out at Acapulco, headed by Gen. Alvarez. Two 
thousand men were sent against him, many of 
whom have deserted. Two schooners had been 
sent by Santa Anna to blockade the port of Aca- 
pulco. This revolution is reported as being quite 
popular, having spread rapidly, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the government to suppress it. 

INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 

An uprising of the people against the govern- 
ment has taken place in some parts of Spain. In 
Saragossa the insurgents took a castle, and other 
strong positions, held them for some time, but 
were at last dislodged by the royal troops. The 
whole country is ina state of the greatest inqui- 
etude; and a general insurrection is considered 
probable. 

THE QUAKERS AND THE CZAR, 

The deputation of ‘Friends’ that left England 
sometime since for St. Petersburg, have been ad- 
mitted toa personal interview with the Czar.— 
“The emperor prolonged the audience, (says a 
correspondent of the Independent,) listened tothe 
statements and arguments of the Friends, and pro- 
Indeed the Emperor 
by profession is eminently pacific. He further 
honored the Friends by an especial introduction 
to the Empress.” 

NEW USES OF INDIA RUBBER. 

Charles Goodyear, the India rubber manufac- 
turer, has recently taken out five patents in Eng- 
land for as many new applications of India rubber 
to useful purposes. The first improvement is the 
use of India rubber in the coating of coarse fabrics, 
so as to render them water proof, without impreg- 
nating and filling up the interstices. The second 
is for making substitutes for bristles from India 
rnbber, sv as to fit them for making brushes.— 
This is done by combining the gum with sulphur 
and a metallic oxyde, thus rendering it hard, and 
then forcing it through perforations in a metal 
plate, forming bristles. The thire invention is 
for manufacturing pens, pencils, and instruments 
used for writing and drawing. ‘The pens are used 
for writing with ink, but the pencils are merely 
for marking on slates. The latter are made by 
combining slate-powder with India rubber, then 
moulding and hardening them. Slates are also 
made by combining slate-powder with sheets of 
India rubber. The fourth patent is for purifying 
India rubber. The fifth is for the manufacture 
of beds, seats, and other hollow, flexible articles. 
By an exterior coating of India rubber, the fabric 
is rendered air-tight, and then inflated; thus form- 
ing an air-cushion or matrass. 

STRIKING. 

The usual spring accompaniment of ‘ strikes’ 
has begun in New-York. The journeymen car- 
penters, to the number of 300 men, have commen- 
ced the campaign for the season, by ceasing work 
and demanding an increase of wages. 

REBUILDING. 

We sce it stated that the Harpers are to rebuild 
their publishing house on the old site, and intend 
putting up three buildings, standing separate, and 
made as near fire-proof as possible. Why not quite? 

THE BLACK WARRIOR CASE. 

The President has issued a special message in 
relation to the Black Warrior difficulty, and it is 
said, has taken measures to open negotiations 
with the Queen of Spain on the subject. 

ERIE AFFAIRS. 

The rails which were torn up a day or two 
since by the mob, have been relaid, and trayel is. 
now uninterrupted. 


fessed acquiesence in them. 





Letter-Readings. 

The following item occurs in a sheet of journal 
from one of the Communes: 

“Late in the afternoon, a pedler applied to stay 
all night, and as we had some knowledge of him, 
he was made welcome. He was a Prussian, from 
Westphalia, a young man, and came over to this 
counti'y in 1849 to avoid being drafted into the 
army, as all able-bodied young men have to serve 
in the king’s army a certain period. As his sym- 
pathies were with the Republicans he chose to 
absent himself. We read to him some extracts 
from ‘ Home Life in Germany,’ which he confirmed 
as true. He said the people of his country were 
more affectionate and adhesive than the Ameri- 
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A Book of Power. thy, ‘From a child thou hast known the 
u ie share ret} ; ~ . . 
There is one characteristic of the Bi-| Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
ble which distinguishes it from all other ‘thee wise unto salvation.’ 
books, and marks its superhuman origin. 


cans. He spoke of young men in this country 
Jeaving their parents and having separate inter- | 

. ' 
as soon as they were of age—or if they | 


ests, 
worked at home, receiving wages—as something | 
yery strange to him, which he had never seen in | This must bea strong cause among the 
- . r . , © y, ; » ; ; “ > | . . . . 
the old country. He liked the Yankee directness, | All who have studied it in an earnest, re-| many that have given the Bible its im- 
| J 

and freedom from ee we ager He | ceptive spirit, must have noticed the life /mense circulation and powerful influence 
iiaeid a , S s ab > fe which we oe saat 7) ee hi ay > 

asked some questions about our faith, w giving spi) itual effe ct which the mere pe- ‘over the world. 


; Other books may claim 
answered, and gave him some papers.” | ° . | ? 
answered, S pal lrusal of it has upon them, There is a 


+ as the Koran does, to rival it in beauty 
A correspondent describes some of the pecu- | power in it that dwells not in the letter, | and majesty of language, or poetic ima- 
liarities of the Rev. Mr. B—, a distinguished nor in any human words, which testifies gery ; but none of them has the aura of 
a. acai bane? nat ie ag pro; to the presence of the Spirit of the living heaven about it, like this ; none can lift 
ei oo. » tec oe being i a diffi. | God. 7 As Christ’s words were ‘ Spirit us above our human level, and bring us 
cult and particular man about his food, as for his | and life,’ when he wae earth, so they ‘into converse with the world of heavenly 
peculiarities in preaching. He applied to fifteen are now, as recorded in that book. ‘ Did ‘spirits. 
families in C., the place of his recent labors, be-| not our heart burn within us, while he . : ” 
fore he could find one willing to take him. His | talked with us by the way, and while oat The Light of the Gentiles. 


ur rning, noon, and night, is beef-steak and = a ‘ : 
ote gp amie “ape et hi the Opened to us the Scriptures ?’ said the} In several prophecies of the Old Testa- 
coffee. read Come sicetmae 


first item is imperative, and he supplies himself disciples to one another, after Jesus had | ment, relating to the coming of the Mes- 
if he cannot get it otherwise. He also requires walked with them to Emmaus. So do siah, we find the calling of the Gentiles, 
security for seventy-five dollars before he accepts | oy hearts now burn within us, when we ‘and their reception of the gospel, dis- 
any call to preach : and generally ved anaerd more read bis wende of lie. Be anid to his | tinetly foretold. Of the fulfillment of 
— raised by contributions organized by | disciples before he left them, ‘Now ye) these prophecies, so far as they were ful- 

We have heard of opium inspiration, but never , are clean through the word which I have | filled in the time of the Primitive church, 
before of beef-steak inspiration. [spoken unto you,’ and the study of his| We have an account in the writings of the. 


‘dead “ | Words has still an effect upon our nature | New Testament. From this account we 
We hear by letter of the death of Mr. Samuel |,. . . lear \ : : : 
by! like th: he ¢ spring »|/learn that the Gentiles did not receive 
Lord, at Norwich, Conn. He was formerly of like that of the sun in eae the | 


Putney, and was converted to the doctrine of | earth. It melts away the snow and ice, | the gospel by the personal ministry of 


holiness and confessed Christ in the very midst | and softens us for the admission of the ( hrist ; and that the chief instrument 
of the persecution which expelled the Association | Spirit that quickens us into ‘newness of; of their conversion was the apostle Paul. 


Threaa ve q r » was invite ‘ : : 
from that place. Three years ago he was invited |), , | Christ said, ‘I am not sent but to the 





ne a 





to Oneida, where he went with his family and | 
spenta year. Then, although he did not with- | 
draw his fellowship, he made up his mind that | 


. : . } ’ . ’ > wis ot) Trne 
the change from isolation to community-life was | we have found by experience, may pro- confined to the Jewish nation. True, he 


too great for a man so old, and decided to leave. | 
We always hoped he would return, but now we | 
hear he has joined our friends in Hades. He died 
almost instantaneously. He had arisen as usual | 
in the morning, and done his chores, and was | 
seated by the fire with the Circular in his hand, | 
waiting for breakfast, when, without giving any 
sign, his soul departed. Mrs. Lord thus writes 
about him: 

“This fall and winter he has enjoyed peace, | 
and appeared to have a broken spirit, and a wind 
of thankfulness for his daily blessings. Almost 
every night he would mention something that 
would call forth gratitude to God. He kept up 
his confession of Christ in him a Savior and res- 
urrection-life. Still, as he had said that it was 
easier for him to go into Hades than any other 
way, he has had his choice, as we have all things 
in Christ, and was taken as suddenly as Mrs. 
Cragin. Without a struggle or a groan he fell 
asleep.” 

On the subject of prayer, which is always in- 
teresting, a sister thus writes: 

“ For a few weeks past, and more particularly 
since the 20th, I have had growing faith and con- 
fidence in prayer. My mind has dwelt upon the 
subject, and now the first feeling that comes up, 
when I am at any stand, is, ‘Well, I can pray 
about it.’ I thank God for the means of fellow- 
ship and union with Christ and the Primitive 
church which we have in prayer. It is worth 
every thing. I confess union with the Spirit of 
truth in this matter of talking with God more 
and with those around me less,” 

A little girl in one of the Communes writes to 
her father in this family :—-* Will you pray to the 
Lord and ask him if it is best for me to go to Onei- 
da. I should like to go and leave mother here.” 
This is a trifling item, but it affords a peep into 
our domestic economy, showing the unity of the 
different families, and our system of exchange. 

The following confession of experience from a 
member at Newark, calls attention to an interest- 
ing subject: 

“T have felt a good deal of interest in the 
late discussion of the subject of social prayer. 
In looking over my past life in relation to it, I feel 
that there was a spirit of fanaticism came over 
me in the early stages of my experience, While 
I was trying to clear myself of the habit I had 
tun into in the church, of praying periodically, 
and without inspiration, I run into the other ex- 
treme of thinking that public prayer was alto- 
gether unprofitable. So that the thought of ta- 


king a part ina social prayer meeting brings a 
chill over me, and a spirit that I do not like; and 
I offer myself anew to God, to teach me how to 
pray. H. A.” 





An earnest and attentive reading of lost sheep of the house of Israel:’ and ac- 
as | cordingly his travels and preaching were 


the New Testament for a single day, 


duce a vivid consciousness of the presence 
of Christ, and prepare the reader for a 
baptism of his spirit of meekness and 
love. It is a means of communion with 
God second only to ‘ prayer in the Spirit.’ 
The following description of a Bible exer- 
cise and its effect, is given in J. H. N.’s 
Relizious History : 

** Though I gave diligent attention to the 
regular lessons of my class, and to the lectures 
of its instructors, [ derived the principal nour- 
ishment of my mind and heart, even at this 
period, from investigations suggested by my 
own instinet, and pursued by methods of my 
own invention. I think the best part of my 
education at Andover was that which I obtain- 
ed by studying the four Evangelists in the 
English, without note or comment. My method 
was this: I selected some specific trait in the 
character of Christ, or some vein of truth in 
his instructions, and with my eye on that, read 
the four gospels through at a sitting, noting 
with my pen all the passages relating to the 
point of interest. When this reading was fin- 
ished, I reviewed my notes, meditated on them, 
and endeavored to obtain a concentrated and 
comprehensive view of the trait or truth selee- 
ted for examination. My interest in the sub- 
ject would steadily increase, as light beamed 
forth from one passage and another, till at last, 
when all the scattered rays were converged, my 
inind seemed to dwell in a focus of glory, and 
my heart burned within me. The pleasure and 
profit of this exercise was not chiefly intellec- 
tual. It opened a fountain of spiritual life to 
my soul. [t drew me more and more into 
blessed fellowship with the spirit of Him whose 
beauty I sought for and beheld. Many a time 
when I was ready to sink under the infirmities 
of flesh and spirit, and when I could find no 
rest for my soul either in communion with 
brethren, or in prayer, I betook myself to this 
method of conversing with Christ, and found 
abundant joy and peace. I went through the 
gospels in this way almost daily for several 
months, and acquired so much facility in read- 
ing rapidly, and at the same time catching all 
that pertained to the subject in mind, that the 
process was by no means laborious.””—Reli- 
gious Experience, p. 5. 

Paul points out the result of such an 
attention to the word of God where he 
says, ‘ We all, with open face, beholding 
as ina glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed from glory to glory into the same 
image, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 
He speaks of ‘the washing of water by 
the word,’ and intimates to the Galatians, 
that they had received the Spirit ‘by the 
hearing of faith.’ Again he says to Timo- 





also said, ‘Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and chey shall hear my voice: and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ But 
it was not till he was revealed in Paul, 
that his voice was effectually heard, to 
any considerable extent, among the Gen- 
tiles. Tor, though Peter, as having the 
keys of the kingdom given to him, was 
appointed first to open the door to the 
Gentiles, yet Paul was sent out as the 
chief laborer in bringing them in. 

We will here present some of the pre- 
dictions concerning the calling of the 
Gentiles, in connection with several pas- 
sages in the New Testament relating to 
the ministry of Paul, by which it may 
be seen that Paul’s work was eminently 
a fulfillment of prophecy. 

Isa. 42: 1, 6, '7.—‘ Behold my servant 
whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my 
soul delighteth: I have put my Spirit up- 
on him; he shall bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles—I will keep thee, and give 
thee a covenant of the people, for a light 
of the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house”’ Compare with this pro- 
phecy, Acts 26: 16—18, where Paul is 
commissioned by Christ to do the very 
work here predicted. He relates that 
Jesus said to him when he commissioned 
him—‘I have appeared unto. thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which 
thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee; delivering 
thee from the people, and from the Gen- 
tiles, unto whom now I send thee; to open 
their eyes, to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God.’ 

Isa. 49: 6.—‘I will give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayst be my 
salvation to the ends of the earth.’ Paul, 
in his preaching at Antioch, quotes this 
very passage, as being then fulfilled by 
his mission to the Gentiles. For when 


dicting and blaspheming,’ he said to them, 
‘It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you; but 
seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, J have set 
thee tobe alight of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldst be for salvation to the ends of the 
earth.” We thus see that those prophe- 
cies which are generally understood to ap- 
ply to the Messiah as the Savior of the 
Gentiles, Paul represents as being fulfill- 
ed by the ministry which was committed 
to himself. The attentive reader cannot 
but see from the above, and several other 
passages, that Paul is set forth as not 
merely @ minister or common messenger, 
but as especially the minister of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles. Indeed, we may 
say that Paul was the representative, or 
personal manifestation, of Christ to the 
Gentiles. Take notice of such language 
as the following:—‘ When it pleased God 
—TO REVEAL wIS Son IN ME, (for what 
purpose?) THAT I MIGHT PREACH HIM 
AMONG THE HEATHEN, immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood.’ Gal. 1: 
15, 16. Again,—‘ Brethren, I have writ- 
ten the more boldly unto you, as putting 
you in mind, because of the grace that is 
given to me of God, that I should be tux 
MINISTER OF JESUS CuRIsT TO THE GEN- 
TILES, ministering the gospel of God’— 
Rom. 15; 15, 16. See also Eph. 3: 1-9, 
and 2 Tim, 4: 17, where Paul speaks of 


‘ 


the grace that was given him—that he 
shold preach among the Gentiles, the un- 
searchable riches of Christ:—that By HM 
the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear. So that 
Paul’s ministry was to the Gentiles, in a 
great measure, what the personal ministry 
of Christ was to the Jews, 
From the Witness. 
Prayer a Uniting Bond. 

True Prayer is the natural language of 
a heart filled with love to God. It is un- 
studied, because it is but to give utter- 
ance to the promptings of the spirit 
within ; unaffected, because the desire 
to please God predominates over the de- 
sire to please men, rendering the suppli- 
cant sincere and single-hearted ; regener- 
ating in its influence, because it brings 
us into fellowship with God, being the 
very language of faith. ‘He that com- 
eth to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seck him.’ As prayer is the bond 
of union between God and man, so it is 
the tie which unites man to his fellow 
man. Social prayer, more than any other 
thing, tends to cement persons together. 
It is the meeting of the family circle 
around the board of a Father’s bounty, 
where all are alike welcome, and where all 
are served without partiality. It is asa 
family, that God delights to bless his 
children. Although he never turns away 
his car from the sincere request of any, 
yet it is in answer to united prayer that 
great blessings descend. Many were ga- 
thered together praying, when the day of 
Pentecostcame, Peter’s deliverance from 
prison, was in answer to the united sup- 
plications of the church. The blending 
together of hearts, which united prayer 
produces, shuts out those petty jealousies 
which grieve away the Spirit of God.— 
This can dwell only in an atmosphere 








the Jews rejected his testimony, ‘ contra- 


of harmony and peace; and in propor- 
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tion as these exist, will the spirit of sup- 
plication be given, A more effectual 
barrier can not be raised against the as- 
saults of the devil, than that regard for 
the welfare of others which leads us to 
pray for them. It is a spirit which bles- 
ses alike the giver and the receiver. ‘ He 
that watereth others shall be watered al- 
so himself;’ and by the very act of seek- 
ing blessings for others, the heart is open- 


ed for the reception of them itself. 
M. E. C. 


—— OO Se 


Bible Benevolence. 

For a description of character that is 
pleasing to God, we turn to the first 
chapter of Christ’s sermon on the mount: 
—‘Blessed are the poor in spivit, Blessed 
are they that mourn, Blessed are the meek, 
Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, Blessed are the 
merciful, Blessed are the pure in heart, 
Blessed are the peace-makers, Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for rightcous- 
ness’ sake.’ We observe that almost all 
of these characteristics are what may be 
called subjective virtues, qualities of spirit 
purely personal, and not relating directly 
to our social position. There are only 
two exveptions—‘ Blessed are the merci- 
ful,’ and ‘Blessed are the peace-makers’ 
—thexe are more directly objective vir- 
tues. We may notice also concerning the 
qualities here commended, that they are 
rather of a negative kind, not so positively 
active as we might expect. 

The same features are conspicuous in 
Paul’s description of charity, which is the 
gem of Christian character—‘ Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not pufied up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, 18 not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil: rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 
God’s moral taste is again exhibited in 
the fruits of the Spirit mentioned in 
Gal. 5: 22—‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meckness, 
temperance,’ 

In neither of these descriptions of 
Christian character, is there any thing 
like the ostentatious benevolence of the 
religious zealot, compassing sea and land 
to make proselytes, and expending all his 
strength in direct efforts for the salvation 
of others. Self-culture is evidently the 
believer’s primary business : to acquire in 
his own character the graces which please 
God, and offer to him the sweet-smelling 
savor of a perfect spirit. It only remains 
to show how this is consistent with the 
law of love to our neighbor. By pursuing 
Christ’s sermon on the mount we shall see. 
Immediately following the benedictions 
we have quoted, he says to his disciples, 
‘Ye are the salt of the earth” It is the 
nature of salt to communicate its savor 
to substances in contact with it; and if 
it have a strong savor, nothing can pre- 
vent this effect. The only danger, as 
Christ gives us to understand, is that it 
be without savor. So if a man have a 
spirit full of grace and life, let him be 
where he will, he cannot but be useful— 
the savor of his spirit will be a preventive 
from corruption, and health in the at- 
mosphere around him, 

Again, ‘ye are the light of the world, 
a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.’ 
If we kindle a fire, it will shine, and the 


blacker the night around, the brighter it 
will shine. So if a man have a pure 
heart in this wicked world, it will shed 
glory around, and nothing can obscure it. 
He can no more live without blessing the 
world than we can kindle a dark fire. 
‘Let your light so shine that men, seeing 
your good works, may glorify your lather 
which is in heaven.’ We must bear in 
mind what are the good works previously 
commended by Christ, and then we see 
this verse teaches that men will be led to 
glorify God, and become Christians, by 
the indirect influence of our own personal 
holiness, shining as a bright light, and 
not chiefly by our direct action upon them. 
Thus our spirit of benevolence and good 
will toward men may have full scope, 
though our direct action is chiefly within 
our own hearts. 





The Moral Advantages of Combination. 

The material advantages of Commu- 
nism are very numerous and important, 
but its moral advantages are of still 
greater value. By Communism we al- 
ways mean, not only external combina- 
tion, but union of life, which is possible 
only in the medium of Christ’s spirit. If 
many hands make light work in the shop, 
and in the field, many spirits make light 
work in the department of moral improve- 
ment, Suppose, for instance, that our 
Association discovers in its study of the 
truth, that a certain habit or custom, 
received by tradition from our fathers, 
and having power over us, is unprofitable, 
and concludes unanimously to abandon it. 
Then the movement of the whole makes 
the individual efforts comparatively easy. 
Those who have the most moral strength 


break the way, and others are helped sym- 
pathetically. We often hear persons say, 
‘it is a miracle’-—the ease with which 
they have parted from habits that once 
they thought were inseparable attach- 
ments. In the medium of the Commu- 
nity spirit, which at the center is Christ, 
they realize victories which alone they 
could not have attempted. In proportion 
of course as a person’s life is lost in the 
common life, which is a great current set- 
ting towards perfection, in that propor- 
tion will his progress be easy and rapid. 





Transfermation of Life. 

I have been much interested lately in 
considering the bearings which our fun- 
damental principles, such as ‘ Salvation 
from Sin,’ ‘Communism,’ the ‘Abolition 
of Death,’ &c., are having upon our every 
day habits of thinking and acting. Our 
continual confession of these principles is 
working a gradual change in our whole 
life. Instead of thinking about the par- 
ticular interests which concern one indi- 
vidual for one short lifetime, it is hecom- 
ing more and more natural to think about 
the interests of the whole family of God 
for all eternity. This is the legitimate 
result of believing that the kingdom of 
God has come, and that death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. Iam assured that 
the confessions of these facts which we 
have made are not mere professions, but 
substantial realities, which are working 
deeper and deeper into our consciousness. 
I now find infinitely more satisfaction in 
planting chestnuts and walnuts on our 
Community land, which will yield their 
fruit to a happier world in the far away 
future, than I did formerly in planting 


same year; and I can now plant corn 
with infinitely more satisfaction than for- 
merly, in consideration of the fact that I 
am doing it for a great company of those 
whom I love as myself. This is the large- 
heartedness which all can find in the love 
of Christ. This love merges the self-hood 
of individuals into one great whole, which 
constitutes the body of Christ. This love 
puts each member into vital, conscious 
enjoyment of the happiness of all the rest. 
When one member rejoices, all the other 
members rejoice with it. ‘I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be one in us;’ 
this is the first law of heaven. This state 
of things is the legitimate fruit of Christ’s 
labors and sacrifice when he was upon 
earth. To Him be all the glory. I thank 
God for the privilege of successfully de- 
yoting myself to the enterprise of its uni- 


versal realization. a. J, & 
Wallingford Commune, March 1854. 
Ses ea ee 


From a Correspondent. 
A Connecticut Village--Clock-making. 


Bristol, Ct., March 12, 1854. 

—The village of Bristol is situated 15 
miles south west from the city of Hartford, 
on the line of the Providence, Hartford 
and Fishkill railroad. The present popu- 
lation of the town is about three thousand. 
On approaching the village from the east, 
the traveler discovers it from an elevated 
point spread out before him, over a long 
plain, and surrounded by high hills — 
It exhibits the neat and uniform appear- 
ance of many of the New England vil- 


lages. The growth of the place has been 
somewhat accelerated within the last 


three or four years, in consequence of the 
ready communication it has with the 
large cities by means of the railroad.— 
The road at present does not extend be- 
yond Bristol; but the design is to con- 
tinue it westward, until it reaches Fish- 
kill, thus intersecting with the Hudson 
River railroad. 

Bristol has been long noted for the 
great numbers of clocks, of various kinds, 
that are yearly sent out from its shops, 
to all parts of the United States. The 
shops where these clocksare manuf2ctured, 
are mostly furnished with water power, 
and are of two classes; in some the 
‘movements’ are constructed, and others 
are devoted to the manufacture of the 
cases. The plates, wheels, &c., of the 
movements, are obtained by pressing 
them out, by means of dies, from sheets 
of brass, of various thickness; and coils of 
wire, of various sizes, are straightened 
and cut, to furnish the pinions for the 
wheels, 

The sound of water-wheels, and the 
steady hum of machinery, continually greet 
the ear ot the traveler, as he passes 
through this region; and in winding 
around the base of a hill, or descending a 
steep road, he will frequently come sud- 
denly upon some little manufactory, par- 
tially hidden among the trees, or sur- 
rounding walls of rock; but alive within, 
with industry—places where time is eco- 
nomized, and the hand of labor is not 
spared, Wherever there is a mountain 
stream of any size, there the ingenious 
mechanic builds his manufactory, and 
compels it to assist him, in perfecting his 
labors; and then it flows onward again, 
only to be arrested in its course, after a 
short interval, and made to repeat. its 
task, for some other abode of industry. 

The thought has sometimes suggested 
itself, that it would be a good thing, if 
the same degree of wisdom was some- 
times exercised by those who name the 
name of Christ. Ifthe streams of truth 
and grace that flow from above, were 
used so as to secure their fullest effect ; 
first by one, and then by another, in the 
work and labor of love, the fruits of our 
industry would become multiplied; and 
their beneficial effects realized by all. 

We feel here, that the winter is grad- 
ually taking its departure, the air has lost 
its icy chill, as it flows free from the 
north, and the ground is becoming soft 
and free from the frost. The present 








corn which I should harvest alone the 


has been a beautiful day, the air being 





bland with bright sunshine, and not g 
cloud in the horizon. It is certainly re. 
freshing, after the stern reign of winter, 
to meet with such seasons; it bears prom. 
ise of a renewal of youth and vigor to 
the earth. A few spring birds have ap. 
peared, and their blithe notes seem like 
a prelude to amore general concert yet 
in the future. J. L. Wuirrye, 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Count Gleichen, 


When a holy zeal to drive the infidels from 
Palestine had seized all Europe, and pious knights 
bearing the standard of the cross, repaired jn 
crowds to the East, Gleichen, a German count 
left his native land, and, with his friends and 
countrymen, went to Asia. Without describing 
his great and heroic achievements there, it jg 
enough to say, that the most valorous knights of 
Christendom admired his courage and sang in hig 
praise. But it fell to Gleichen’s unhappy lot to 
be made prisoner, and to be sold to a Saracen of 
distinction, who intrusted his garden to Gleichen’s 
superintendence. 

The unfortunate count, who, a short time be. 
fore, was inspired with a religious fanaticism, and 
testified his heroism by noble deeds, was now em- 
ployed in watering lilies, violets, and bluebells.— 
The hero long endured captivity, but all his sighs 
and vows would have been ineffectual. and no 
doubt he, like many of his brother warriors, would 
have died in bondage, had not a fair Saracen, his 
master’s lovely daughter, begun to regard him 
with looks of tender affection. Often, concealed 
beneath the veil of night, did she listen to his 
melancholy songs, and though incapable of being 
inspired with their force and meaning, she could 
drink delight from his pathetic voice. Often did 
she see him weep while praying. and her beav- 
teous eyes would likewise be suffused with tears. 
Modesty, the peculiar virtue of the female heart 
long prevented her from evincing her affection, or 
intimating in any manner how deeply she sympa- 
thized in his sorrows. 

At length the spark kindled into a flame, mod- 
esty gradually yielded its power to courage, and 
by degrees her fervent love was declared to the 
count. Her innocence, her blooming beauty, and 
the idea that by her means he might be enabled 
to regain his liberty—all combined to produce a 
powerful impression on his mind, and to induce 
him to forget, for 1 moment, his wife, who had for 
along time heard nothing of him. The count, 
however, in 4 conversation with the beautiful vir- 
gin, told her he was married, and that his wife 
was probably at that moment sighing away her 
soul on account of his absence. ‘That is no ar- 
gument,’ replied the young lady; ‘the custom 
of the Turks allows one man several wives.’ Sub- 
dued by her beauty, her purity and her pathos, the 
count pledged his love to the fair Saracen, provi- 
ded she would agree to leave her father and na- 
tive land, and fly with him to Europe. This pro- 
vision was unnecessary, as she had already for- 
gotten her father, her friends and her country, in 
her all-absorbing love for him. After the requis- 
ite arrangements were made, she obtained a key, 
opened a private door, and fled with the count, 
The silence of night, which covered them with 
her sable and protecting mantle, favoured their 
flight. Having got on board a vessel, they soon 
arrived happily at Venice. The count there met 
vne of his men, who had been sent on an expedi- 
tion of inquiry after him. The man told him that 
his wife and children were quite well. Where- 
upon the count dispatched the servant to Germany, 
to carry the glad tidings of his release, and has- 
tened personally with the Saracen to Rome.— 
Having ingeniously related his romantic history, 
the means of his escape, and what he wanted, the 
Pope granted him a solemn dispensation to keep 
his two wives. They left Rome, and after much 
anxiety they got safely to Germany. 

On the count’s arrival, his vassals joyfully greet- 
ed him as theiz master, whom they had given up as 
slain or lost, and regarded with much curiosity 
his lady companion, whose countenance was con- 
cealed beneath a veil. On entering the castle, the 
countess rushed into his arms. ‘ My dearest wife? 
said he, ‘for my deliverance, and for the pleasure 
of seeing me, you have to thank this lady, who 
for my sake has left her home and fatherland, 
The count covered his streaming eyes with his 
hands. The beautiful Saracen dropped her veil 
and throwing herself at the feet of the countess, 
exclaimed, ‘I am thy vassal.’ ‘Thou art my sis- 
ter,’ replied the countess, raising and embracing 
her: ‘my husband shall be thy husband. We 
will equally share his heart, as we equally deserve 
it. 
The count’s habitation was ever afterwards the 
abode of peace and happiness, and he, with his 
faithful wives, were, after death, buried in the 
same grave, in the Benedictine Church, at Egfurth, 
in Thuringia, A beautiful marble monument was 
afterwards erected over their tomb, in which the 
count is represented as placed between his two 
wives. The Saracen, who had no children, is 
adorned with a crown; and the feet of the count- 
ess are encircled with her children. The tomb 
and monuments are still shown to the inquisitive 
traveller. 





—The Rev. Dr. Routh, the venerable President 
of Magdalen College, (Oxford,) who has attained 
the age of ninety-nine, has just completed a work, 
consisting of extracts trom some of the ancient 
fathers, with an original introduction. He is in 
excellent health, and continues his literary pur- 





suits with unabated zeal and enjoyment.—Home 
Journal. 
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